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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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cients eaks 
Scientist 


W E talk much today about living in a scientific age. Over and over 


again we are also told that the hope for the future lies in an 
ever-enlarging education. Little is heard from the heads of American edu- 
cational institutions of what might be called the profounder needs of our 
present civilization, of those moral and spiritual values without which no 
nation ever was or ever can be great. True, we owe much to science, and 
we owe much to those educational forces which have given America a place 
in the world of intellect. 


But if ever this land in which we live needed to realize that something 
more than science and something more than the training of the human in- 
tellect was needed, it is today. 


It is long since we have read wiser words than those among the last 
spoken by Charles P. Steinmetz, and words which both scientist and edu- 
cator and political leader, as well, should ponder. He was no preacher, no 
professor of moral philosophy, but one of America’s leading scientists, a 
marvel of his day as a student of some of the mightiest forces that rule in 
our physical world—and this is what he said: 


“Here is a force which history clearly teaches has been the greatest 
power in the development of men and history . . .Some day people will learn 
that material things do not bring happiness and are of little use in making 
men and women creative and powerful. Then the scientists of the world will 
turn their laboratories over to the study of God and prayer and the spiritual 
forces which as yet have hardly been touched. When this day comes, the 
world will see more advancement in one generation than it has in the past 
four.” 
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Bu" was the biggest coward of a dog 


I had ever seen. For a week after 
we got him, his belly never left the 
ground, and any attempt to get him up 
on all fours at once produced howls that 
could be heard all over the neighborhood. 


As the weeks went by, Buff came to 
know and trust us, but his cowardice never 
left him. Just a look from the big collie 
next door sent him running, his tail 
between his legs. Loud noises in particu- 
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Key treats Buff’s wounds after their encounter with the stallion. 


e e By Anne Amerson 


lar terrified the poor dog. 


Because of his complete lack of temerity, 
the family treated Buff with an amused 
scorn, with the exception of the young 
boy, Key. For Key loved Buff as only a 
boy can love a dog, and Buff’s cowardice, 
if anything, increased that love. If we 
happened to make a good-natured joke 
about Buff's latest display of cowardice, 
Key would run angrily from the room, 
taking Buff with him. We would hear 


his childish voice assuring the dog that 
he was a “good doggie.” When Key was 
talking to him, Buff would look up with 
his sad brown eyes, as though he could 
understand every word that was being 
said to him. And perhaps he did under- 
stand. 


Key and Buff loved to take walks 
together and to explore the surrounding 
countryside. It was on one such of these 
jaunts that Key's eyes fell upon a beautiful 
white stallion grazing on the other side 
of a wooden fence. On spying the horse, 
Buff was ready to turn tail and head for 
home, but Key wanted a closer look at 
the horse, probably hoping for a chance 
to ride. Tying Buff to the fence with 
an old piece of rope, Key walked down 
to where the horse was standing, now 
eyeing the boy and the dog with a wary 
look. Key was just reaching up to pat 
the horse’s silver muzzle when the stallion 
reared. Sensing the horse’s hostility an 
instant before, Key had started to run, 
but his foot slipped! Unable to move 
in time, Key threw up his arms to protect 
his face and waited for the hooves to strike. 


Buff was terrified the moment he saw 
the huge horse and ever more terrified 
when he saw his young master walking 
up to the animal. There was nothing 
he would have liked better at that moment 
than to have been at home under the bed, 
but the rope held him securely to the 
fence, in spite of his efforts to squirm 
loose. 


But something seemed to happen to 
Buff when he saw his young master go 
down under the hooves of the white 
stallion. Straining at the rope with all 
his might, he felt himself thrown to the 
ground as the rope snapped. Picking 
himself up, he began running, but, for 
the first time in his life, toward the 
danger instead of away from it. Only a 
second before the horse’s hooves hurled 
down toward the prostrate boy, a snarling 
fury charged the stallion from the side, 
diverting the animal’s attention long 
enough for Key to roll out of the way 
of danger and run for the fence. 


Buff found his courage that day, and 
since that time, he has run from nothing. 
The big collie next door no longer comes 
to pick fights, but has learned to keep a 
respectful distance. And Buff has become 
the watchdog, not only of our house, but 
of the entire neighborhood! 
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Those Pesky Varmints 


By Lois S. Kuhn 


WELLERS of the countryside receive 
extra little gifts from Mother 
Nature: cleaner air, more eye-resting 
vistas, interesting wildlife, etc. Among 
the “etc.” items I would include nicer 
mice. These country mice are field mice 
which come into the house now and then. 
They are pretty little things and seem 
brighter of eye and coat than rodents I 
used to encounter in the city. 

I'll admit I was cross with the rascals 
who, one time, pushed the lids from 
several glasses of jelly, nibbled through 
the paraffin and smeared the sticky stuff 
about. But I promptly put a stop to that 
by placing a piece of board over the 
remaining group of jelly glasses. 

Among mice, I’ve noticed, there is 
much individual variety, just as with 
human beings. They are tall, small, slim, 
fat, pear-shaped, gray, brown or blond, in 
varying degree. And there is a variety of 
traits and talents among them. 

There was the mouse who entered the 
cold-air duct and scampered the full 
length of it several times. I imagined him 
to be a mouse of large ideas who, feeling 
compelled to get away from the narrow 
confines of his earthen burrows, was re- 
veling in the spaciousness of the tiny 
tunnel. 

Another of my mouse visitors seemed 
to have a desire for high places. I heard 
him making his way up, inside the wall, 
squeaking his dismay over some barrier 
in his path or his pleasure that the way 
was clear. Finally he reached the upstairs 
ceiling. Presently he selected a spot beside 
a light fixture and snicked a hole in the 
paper. Poking his head through the 
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opening, he twinkled his big eyes at me. 
I like to be twinkled at by field mice, but 
I do not like to have them make holes 
in the ceiling. So I discouraged this 
climbing mouse by thumping the wall 
whenever I heard him going up or down, 
and soon I heard him no more. 


Then, of course, there are the mice 
with the home-making instinct. I am 
often surprised at the things they utilize. 
A piece of old cotton rope doesn’t present 
possibilities to me, but a determined 
matron mouse can change it into soft, 
fluffy nest padding in no time. And 
newspapers make quite a cushiony up- 
holstery when torn into bits. It’s even 
more colorful when pieces from the 
Sunday comic section are added. 


Perhaps my most outstanding mouse 
visitor was the one who did some tight- 
rope walking tricks. The “tightrope” was 
my basement clothesline. I was puzzled 
when first I found tiny holes and snags 
in hosiery I'd hung on the line to dry. 
I didn’t catch on a few days later, when 
several hose of another washing dropped 
to the floor, nor even the third time, when 
a stocking completely disappeared. 


It wasn’t until some days later, when 
the ash tubs were emptied, and I found 
the missing stocking behind them, that 
I realized a mouse had been up to tricks. 
For days thereafter I patiently sat on the 
basement stairs at intervals, hoping I 
might observe the circus-minded mouse at 
his tight-rope walking activities. I never 
did, but perhaps he, or some offspring of 
his who inherited his talent, may visit 
me any day. 
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Mr. Blue smiled crookedly at me over Elmer and the eggs. 


Mr. 


By Morris 


HEN Mr. Moody removed his pet snake, Elmer, from 

our back steps, I thought—at least I hoped—that was 
the last I would ever see of the reptile. As it turned out, my 
hopes were not in vain, they were short-lived. Not that Elmer 
was to blame. As the saying goes, he was the victim of citcum- 
stances over which he had no control. 


It was Sheila, with her short, insistent barking, who informed 
me that something unusual was going on outside. Since she 
is not one to bark merely for the sake of hearing her voice, I 
went out to see what was up, and saw to my horror, Mr. Blue 
coming down the driveway, carrying a considerable length 
of snake. 


My first thought was that a car had run over and killed Elmer 
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and that Mr. Blue, for some reason of his own, was bringing it 
home. But when he lay it on the lawn I examined it from a 
distance, I could see nothing that indicated an injury. As I 
watched, the snake slowly and laboriously began to draw itself 
together. 


It seemed much bigger than I remembered it, and much 
more docile. No hissing this time—no rigid muscles ready 
to coil. 


When Sheila rushed in with a murderous look in her eyes, 
Mr. Blue was instantly all fight, standing over the gopher snake 
with legs spread and hair on end. With the dogs growling it 
out; Pumpkin, the cat, and Sporty, the little dog who lives down 
the road, joined the group, both showing anything but tolerance 
for the reptile. 


I was thinking the snake’s chances of survival were practically 
nil, when Mr. Blue began gathering his new-found friend to- 
gether. When he had it folded into what looked like a whitish, 
underdone pretzel, down he plopped, completely covering it 
with his body. With rolling eyes and lips aquiver, he informed 
his companions that the snake was his responsibility and they 
took it from him at the risk of life and limb. 


When I returned to the yard some minutes later, I discovered 
something new had been added. Snake eggs! No wonder 
“Elmer” had been so easy to capture! No wonder she hadn't 
the strength to defend herself. Poor Elmer. What an ordeal 
she'd been forced to endure, and here she was, buried under 
forty pounds of dog with hostile forces all about her. 


I pondered the problem for several minutes, then finding a 
bucket and a shovel, I ousted Mr. Blue and transferred “Elmer” 
and her unhatched offspring to the bucket. Over the top I tied 
a dishcloth, then, having secured the dogs in the garage, I set 
out to deliver our neighbor’s property. I must admit that I 
shivered every step of the way. 


“Well,” said Mr. Moody, “what have you there?” 


“Your pal, Elmer, and half a dozen little Elmers, unhatched,” 
I said. 


“What do you know?” he beamed when he'd uncovered his 
pet. “Fine looking batch of eggs, wouldn’t you say?” 


“Perfect,” I admitted, “but just between you and me, I don’t 
want to be around when they hatch.” 


Mr. Moody sraightened and looked at me frowningly. “I 
don’t see why people are so afraid of snakes,” he said. “Most 
of them are perfectly harmless and about as beautiful a class of 
critters as there is on earth. Look at those markings and the 
soft blending of colors . . .” 


Very gently he transferred Elmer to a paper carton and placed 
the eggs beside her. 


“I suppose it’s all a matter of getting used to them,” I said, 
“but they seem so . . . so sneaky.” 


“That’s because you've never taken time to understand ‘em,” 
he told me. “When the youngsters hatch, I'll give you the pick 
of the litter. You raise em by hand and you'll never be afraid 
of snakes again.” 


“No thank you,” I said, picking up my bucket and backing 
off. “I'll stick to dogs and cats—Mr. Blue willing.” 
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The Bank Lick Creek Bridge Incident 


By Ben T. Traywick 


I HAVE been an engineer on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad for over thirty years. A railroader sees a lot in 
his travels on the road for that many years. He becomes accus- 
tomed to a lot, too. Old-timers on the rails can distinguish 
one train whistle from another. I have seen retired employees 
raise their heads and listen when their old engine left or entered 
the yard. 

My regular run is from Etowah, Tennessee up to Corbin, 
Kentucky and back. In all my railroading years, I have seen 
some weird, and yes, intelligent acts by “dumb” animals, along 
the tracks. 

This particular story began on a hot, sweltering day in mid- 
July, 1957. My diesel engine had just emerged from tunnel 
16 and was heading across bridge 40 which spans Bank Lick 
Creek in the hills of northern Kentucky. We were pulling over 
a hundred heavily loaded freight cars, and were traveling at 
the maximum speed allowed. 

As soon as I was able to see completely across the bridge I 
saw, just about half-way across and in the middle of the tracks, 
a beautiful sable and white collie. We were moving too fast 
and were too heavily loaded to stop, and there was not time 
for the dog to return to the other side of the bridge. 

I became tense with excitement and regret over my train 
killing such a fine dog. However, this dog had not given up 


Passenger 
Pony 


By Leora Brown 


E is no exaggeration to say everyone has seen dogs riding 
in cars; a good many have seen cats doing the same and a 
few parakeets or even hamsters, but how many have seen a pony 
in a car? 

Billy, the dark brown pony, was the pet of a family in Rock 
Island, Illinois from 1932 until 1939. He spent his nights in their 
garage and during the day was tied out in the yard with a long 
rope. When he broke the rope, he proceeded to rove about the 
town, invariably ending up at the police station. He learned 
how to open the screen door and often investigated the dining 
room for the milk and oranges he loved. 

When his owner moved to another town, the easiest way to 
transport Billy was to take the cushion from the back seat and 
put him inside. Billy took to this form of conveyance at once, 
and never objected to entering the vehicle particularly if some- 
thing sweet was the reward. He usually rode with his head 
thrust through an opened window space, eyes alive and curious. 

Though Billy was by no means a saddle pony, he could literally 
be called a riding pony. 
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so easily. He did not appear in the least alarmed. 

With apparent intelligence and calmness, this dog stood very 
still and appraised the situation. The train was almost upon 
him; it was too far back the way he had come. Many, many 
feet below him lay the waters of Bank Lick Creek. No time 
was wasted after he had made his decision. 

This beautiful and intelligent creature stepped daintily outside 
the rails and moved to the outermost edge of the cross ties. 
Here he lay down stretching out his full length, resting his 
nose on his forepaws. And here he lay, while the great diesel 
thundered by, bare inches from his outstretched body. 

As soon as the entire train had passed, he jumped up and 
trotted on across the bridge, his tail waving jauntily. 


Ironically enough, a few weeks before, a man had been trapped 
in a similar position on the same bridge. The man also made 
his decision and moved to the outermost edge of the cross ties. 
However, when he lay down he forgot to remove his arm from 
across one of the rails to which he was holding tightly. Conse- 
quently, he lost his arm and very nearly his life. 

Never again will I be able to cross Bank Lick Creek Bridge 
without visioning that dog hugging the ties until the train 
thundered by and then trotting briskly on his way, tail waving 
in the light breeze. 


Look who's here! 
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Si and Mindy became fast friends. 


Can a dog and cat become pals? 


Yes or no? 


By Arnold J. Siler, Sr. 


ID you ever see a Siamese cat and a 

Beagle hound playing together? 

The Silers of Bay Shore, New York, 

observe this oddity frequently. And the 

show is continuous through most of the 
day. 

Learning to live with this combination, 
either for the pets or the family, was not 
easy. Luckily, both pets were at a young 
age and this fact helped them to adapt 
quickly. 

Si the Siamese and Mindy the hound 
grew up to be the best of friends. This 
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canine-feline business began when the 
Silers’ boy, Buster, celebrated his second 
birthday. A Scotch Collie pup was his 
present from the proud parents. But the 
Collie pup ate rat poison he had found 
and died within the month. 


In England, later, the Silers learned of 
some reasonably-priced Siamese Sealpoint 
kittens for sale. One of these was duly 
purchased with a pedigree many names 
long, included. 


But, a Siamese takes getting used to. 
When you talk to him, he talks back. 


And in no uncertain terms he lets you 
know what he wants, and what he thinks 
of your ancestry if his command is not 
obeyed immediately and to the letter. 
With this gift of gab he is, also, very 
affectionate and his feelings are hurt 
easily. 

But bad luck struck again on the day 
before the Silers were to return to the 
United States. Their English Siamese 
was hit by a passing car and killed. Only 
then did the vacuum left in the family 
circle begin to be felt. 


Two years later, the Silers had finally 
settled down in Bay Shore, New York, 
and Christmas was at hand. A s@ifch 
began over the neighboring area ‘and 
ended at the Bide-a-Wee animal shelter 
in Wantagh, where a cute female Beagle 
pup peaked out of the cage asking for a 
home. The pup was a thoroughbred, the 
animal shelter clerk said. But an agree- 
ment with the dog raisers would not allow 
release to us of the dog's papers. She 
was a cute thing, anyway, and immediately 
became a member of the family. Where- 
ever Buster played, Mindy was trotting 
along beside him. 

The next summer Mrs. Siler and Buster 
went to visit Grandfather in Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Siamese cats were in- 
expensive in Texas and shortly after the 
family’s return, the most pitiful, train-sick, 
under-nourished cat anyone could pos- 
sibly imagine was delivered, in his crate, 
to the family’s house in New York. 


They left the cat alone for a couple 
of days and then allowed the pup and 
the kitten to introduce themselves. After 
several hours of doubting the other's 
intentions, both animals became fast 
friends. 

Like a human brother-sister combina- 
tion, neither has ever teamed up with a 
group of his own kind against the other, 
although both now realize that there 
should be a dog-cat animosity relationship. 


A note of discord for both pets is a 
typically human one: each likes the other's 
food better than his own. They both steal 
each other’s food, which simplifies the 
feeding problem. Dog food is purchased 
for both animals. 

* The Silers agree that their pets, 
especially a cussing Siamese and a full- 
throated baying Beagle are not conducive 
to peace and quiet. But a barrel of fun 


is guaranteed. 
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Toby, 
The Seeing-Eye Duck 
YEAR ago a neighbor gave my 


By Josephine E. Hetzler 
A husband and me a beautiful mallard 
duck. Since we had no other ducks, we put 
him in the yard, letting him sleep on the 
back porch in a box. Pouring a cupful 
of water on his back I christened him 
Toby. 

Then late in the! spring a lamb was 
born blind, so we brought her to the 
yard and, bottle-fed her, naming her 
Jennie. She couldn’t run with the other 
sheep for they had to cross a creek every 
day and there was danger of her drown- 
ing. Also the ‘coyotes would at times 
attack the sheep if ‘they went too near 
the timber line. 


At first Jennie stumbled over every- 
thing, even running into the yard fence 
head first. Then one day I noticed her 
following along behind Toby, as the duck 
was coming to his feed pan and’ water. 
Jennie was still afraid to walk with con- 
fidence when she followed the “quack, 
quack” of Toby. Early in the morning 
they had their own game . . . Jennie would 
run in short circles and Toby would 
waddle back and forth between her legs, 
keeping up his quacking all the time. 
By some strange manner, if the two got 
separated, the lamb could always find the 
duck. Jennie and Toby slept side by 
side, and often times Toby would nibble 
on the soft white fleece of Jennie. But 
I could see that Jennie loved to have Toby 
“comb” her fleece. 


One time during a bad snow storm it 
was necessary to separate the two for 
four days. The storm seemed as if it 
would last forever, and I had to shut 
Toby up away from Jennie in the warmth 
of the lean-to where he wouldn’t be ex- 
posed to the wintry blasts. The lamb 
with her thick wool coat could stand more 
exposure than Toby. When I carried Toby 
back to the yard where Jennie was, the 
duck immediately began a loud quacking. 
From the back of the yard came Jennie 
with her head on one side listening and 
giving little short “baa’s” as she ran. Toby 
ran under Jennie, and Jennie nudged Toby 
and they both talked it over in their own 
language of understanding. 


I decided then never to separate the two 
as long as they both lived. 
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Decision 


By Reta Howe Morse 


As if to say “This is the best place!’’ 


F it had not been for a small “waif” 

dog whom we befriended, our home 
nestled snugly in the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, would not be ours today. 

About eight years ago we were living 
in an apartment on the edge of town. 
Our desire for a home of our own was 
anyone’s wish where children were con- 
cerned. For over a year we could not 
make up our minds to buy the old farm 
homestead which was badly run down and 
needed many repairs. 

We brought a dog, a rusty-colored part 
water-spaniel and part other breeds, whom 
we appropriately named Rusty, to our 
apartment. Although the landlady liked 
dogs, she did not want us to keep him. 

That same evening we rode out into 
the country to look again at the old 
homestead. Rusty jumped from the car 
as we stopped in the grassy driveway. 
Up the fields he sped, our two boys after 
him. The repairs on the homestead now 
seemed small compared with the thought 
of losing Rusty. 

Down the fields they came now, a nine 
year old, a younger one nearly four, 
tumbling down, and a dog who led the 
merry chase. Rusty ran straight to us, 
his tail wagging joyfully and lay down at 
our feet. He looked up at us pleadingly 
with his big brown eyes, as if to say “This 
is the best place for us.” Right then and 


there we decided we would not give him 
up. Rusty had made the decision. Within 
a month we were ‘happily settled in the 
old farm homestead. 


On a spacious lawn, Rusty, who is 
about nine years old now, sleeps lazily 
in the warm sunshine, always on guard 
though, protecting the home from intru- 
ders. He has been a true friend to us and 
a faithful companion to our two boys. 


At first, whenever we had company, 
they thought Rusty was vicious because 
he snarled and showed his teeth. We soon 
informed them that Rusty was greeting 
them in a very friendly manner. He 
sensed who were friends and who were 
not. Now the grownups as well as the 
children most always ask Rusty to “show 
his teeth.” He opens his mouth wide, 
curling his lip, showing a nice set of 
sharp white teeth. Then sneezing a few 
times he sits up and begs for a bite to 
eat. Rusty is a comic. He seems to be 
smiling most of the time. 


We have never felt regret for the 
decision Rusty made. Our little dog 


made a quick choice for us that evening 
~ @ight years ago, and one that has proved 
‘happy. The old farm is all we had ever 
hoped for. It not only made a home for 
us and our two boys but for Rusty as well. 


| 
4 
Rusty plays ball with my young son. 


There | was—surrounded by camera, lights, stands, cables, stools—and cookies for me! 


Say 


ane my master is friendly with an animal photographer who 

lives in town, an appointment was booked for him to take my 
picture. When the day arrived they got to talking. It seemed that 
they both liked animals, particularly dogs, and when they began 
discussing spaniels they talked and talked. You can imagine how 
boring it was. I waited what seemed to be ages, and finally fell 
asleep. I thought they had forgotten this whole picture-taking affair, 
when they woke me up and took my photograph which you can see 
at the right. 
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I was tired of waiting for them, so | took a snooz 


They thought this was good of me—! don’t mean to brag, but | think they 
were right. 


Photographs by Gordon S. Smith 
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A Perfect Companion 


By Dorothy Rowland Martin 


T was a brisk, typical autumn day. 
The leaves rustled as they fell to the 

ground from the great oak trees that sur- 
rounded me. I was walking through the 
woods—walking not to a definite place 
to be reached by a definite time, but only 
for the mere purpose of enjoying the 
beautiful scenery which we seldom 
notice as we scurry about through life. 
My companion could be heard only by 
the patter of his little paws upon the 
ground as he trotted at my side. Occasion- 
ally he would scamper joyfully through 
the piles of fallen leaves as if he, too, 
enjoyed hearing the crunchy sound I had 
always loved. 

Yes, Dapper, my lovable cocker spaniel, 
was my companion for a walk on many of 
those windy Saturday afternoons of that 
November nearly fifteen years ago. Of 
course, his interests in the woods varied 
somewhat from mine, but together“ we 
shared the common feeling of freedom. 

He roamed at will along the different 
paths, appreciating the few hours each 
week that he was left without a leash 
around his neck. My sense of liberty was 
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There was a silent understanding between us. 


of a different nature. I realized that I 
was able to walk as long and as far as I 
wished without the thought of soon re- 
turning home disturbing my peace of 
mind. 

Dapper’s wild enthusiasm over the 
weekly trips was due mainly to the fact 
that he could at last follow the many 
scents of the rabbits and birds. When- 
ever I sat down for a rest, my companion 
obediently and instantly flopped down 
beside me. Dapper was never too tired 
to jump up the moment I prepared to 
continue my venture. There was a silent 
understanding between us that could only 
be seen by a cocker’s wistful-eyes. During 
the entire trip, his tail never stopped 
wagging, even for a minute. 

My companion didn’t complain or argue 
as other friends might have done. Instead 
he was always willing to walk by the side 
of his master without questioning the acts 
of the one he followed. Since that 


November long ago, I have taken many 
walks, but never have I found a more 
perfect companion than man’s best friend 
—the dog. 


Tabby brings her baby to the door. 


The Rest-Home Cat 


By R. C. and Selma Nanney 


¢¢ TABBY” is the name my wife and 

[ called her the first time we saw 
her on a cold, frosty morning in Novem- 
ber, 1954. Only a few days before, we 
had opened our home for the aged, and 
now we were receiving a visitor. 

She was cold, hungry and homeless, 
so we took her in and fed her. 

Since that time we have given a home 
to eighteen people, so perhaps Tabby 
brought us good luck. Nine of these 
people still remain with us, as our home 
is their only home. So it is with Tabby, 
who has given birth to nine kittens, all 
of whom are still with us. Tabby is both 
a grandmother and a great-grandmother, 
now caring for her latest offspring. She 
keeps them outdoors in an unsheltered 
place until the first rain, then brings them 
to our door and scratches on it until we 
let her in. As soon as we have fixed a 
place for her in the basement, she moves 
them down there. 

The moving in of Tabby’s children has 
become an annual event at our home, and 
all residents eagerly await her scratch at 
the door. Tabby is not only a pet and a 
friend to my wife and myself, but to all 
occupants of our home. When. Tabby 
reaches the age that is old for a cat, she 
will have no need to go to a home for 
the aged, for she is here already. 
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The Nesting (at, 


NKLE PURR is one of the most un- 

usual cats I have known. I saw him 
first in the school playground: scrawny, 
dirty and miserable. He was too weak 
to protest as I lifted him onto my brief- 
case and carried him home. 


A bath, and a few days of care and 
attention, made a big difference in him, 
although he was still very thin. 

One morning he disappeared and after 
several hours searching, we finally found 
him fast asleep curled up in a bird’s nest 
way up in a pine tree with just his tail 
hanging over the side. For months after- 
wards that was his favorite resting place. 
On climbing the tree I found that there 
was an egg in the nest. Wouldn't he 
have been surprised if it had hatched under 
him? 

Pinkle Purr will never drink water from 
a saucer but insists on refreshing himself 
from the bowl. We often find him with 
his head in amongst the flowers drinking 
water. 

Lately, three stray kittens have come to 
live at our house, and even though Pinkle 
Purr is a bit jealous of them, he will sit 
back and let them eat his food. 


Now she is a lovely, healthy and contented cat as you can see from the picture. 


Nhe Works for Her “Wages” 


By Walter M. Peak 


Read about Annabelle, the little dog 
who for more than ten years has given 
both industry and mankind all her loyalty 


and ability. 


OMETIME in 1940, a nondescript 

mongrel dog, gaunt and hungry, 
wandered into the watchman’s hut at 
the Industrial Rubber Goods Company in 
St. Joseph, Michigan. The watchman fed 
the hungry, sooty pup and let her sleep 
in a corner of the gate house for the night. 
Today, seventeen years later, Annabelle 
(as she was promptly dubbed) is still 
making her home in the watchman’s gate 
house. The brown-and-white dog, who 
looks like a fox terrier most of all, is 
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now a familiar sight to employees and 
visitors. 

Still hale and hearty, by day Annabelle 
guards the gate, barking a warning when 
automobiles or people approach. At 
night, she accompanies the night watch- 
man on his rounds. 

No shirker of duty, Annabelle takes 
time off from her busy schedule of polic- 
ing the rubber plant only at noon, when 
she visits lunching workers and “helps” 
them eat their snacks and tidbits. 


Stery and Photograph by 
Lesley M. Duckworth 


Annabelle qualifies for fringe benefits, 
too. In addition to supplying her with 
“room and board,” the Company pays for 
her license, shots, and occasional neces- 
sary veterinarian bills. She has had thirty- 
four pups, by the last total, and even her 
occasional accouchements are financed by 
the Company. 

Although she is a friendly dog, Anna- 
belle is a serious worker, and will stead- 
fastly let no one through the gates if the 
watchman is absent. She attends to her 
job better than many workers. She is also 
the self-appointed guardian of whichever 
watchman is on duty, adopting all of them 
in turn. And whenever the St. Joseph 
“Chamber of Commerce” brags about 
their local industries to visiting dignitaries, 
they always mention with high praise, 
Annabelle, the dog who works for her 
wages. 
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Short Course on Livestock Conservation 


By John C. 


BOUT two years ago we developed 
a study course on Livestock Loss 
Prevention and we made the course avail- 
able to personnel from all Eastern Sea- 
board animal protective societies. Twenty- 
eight men took the course. We felt that 
the first course of this kind ever given in 
the history of the humane movement had 
been quite successful. Available time did 
not permit a similar course last year. 


I held several meetings during 1957 
with Dr. Al Cowan and his staff at the 
Department of Animal Industries, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Because of the great 
interest in the problems and objectives of 
our Livestock Loss Prevention Program, 
Dean W. B. Young; A. I. Mann, Assistant 
Dean; and Dr. Cowan, Director of the 
Department of Animal Industries, con- 
sented to offer a two-day conference cover- 
ing practically every phase of livestock 
agriculture from birth to slaughter. 


Some of the Northeast’s most capable 
teachers gave lectures. Those diseases 
causing the greatest economic losses were 
discussed. A most informative part of 
the study was devoted to parasites—those 
economically disastrous organisms that 
take a greater toll from the potential 
profits of livestock agriculture than all 
diseases put together. 


For the benefit of all who may wish 
to join us in a similar study next year, 
the body of the program consisted of: 

Livestock Conservation, Past and Pres- 
ent—John Macfarlane. 


The Livestock Producers’ Concern—W. 
A. Cowan. 

The Livestock Truckers’ Views—Wm. 
“Hoot” Gibson. 

Welcome to the University of Connecti- 
cut—W. B. Young. 

Mechanical Losses, Proper Livestock 
Handling, Equipment Demonstration. 

Beef—D. C. Gaylord. 

Horses—J. M. Kays. 

Sheep—D. A. Grant. 

Swine—N. S. Hale. 

Film, “It Pays to Take It Easy”—Allis- 
Chalmers Co. 
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When Livestock Bruises, Everyone Loses 
—Guy Mann. 

Youth Aids in Livestock Conservation 
—Bruce Britton. 

The Stockyard Managers’ Views— 
Chester Black. 

Atomic Fall-Out and Livestock—Guy 
Mann. 

Hides, Leather and Livestock Conserva- 
tion—Emery Huvos. 

The Meat Industry’s 
Buckley. 

Humane Stunning Equipment Demons- 
trations—W. G. Davis, D. M. Kinsman. 

Livestock Disease Losses: Brucellosis, 
Leptospirosis, V.E—E. F. Stula; Vibrio, 
Mastitis, etc.—F. K. Wills. 

Livestock Parasite Losses: Internal Para- 
sites—L. R. Penner; External Parasites— 
W. D. Tunis. 

The Packers’ Views—Harold Morris. 

The Agricultural Press’ Views—Donald 
Watson. 

Questions! and Answers?—Panel. 

Livestock Conservation, Today and 
Everyday—John Macfarlane. 

I hope that one of the many founda- 
tions serving New England will make it 
possible for the Department of Animal 
Industries, University of Connecticut, to 
conduct a study and research project cover- 
ing the various types of mange in cattle 
which are presently causing the tanners 
of our country losses of $500,000,000 
annually. (This figure was given to us 
by Mr. Emery Huvos, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee of the Tanners Council of 
America. ) 

Throughout this conference, the value 
of gentle hands and humane handling 
was emphasized many times. 

We feel very grateful to all those who 
made this study possible. We believe that 
our members will join us in hoping that 
similar studies will one day be conducted 
in other parts of the country. With more 
of this type of education made available 
to our citizens, perhaps our mismanage- 
ment and our astronomical dollar losses 


will be reduced. 


Views—John 


Photo by Arthur G. Rogers 


Director Honored 


X-GOVERNOR of Maine, Percival P. 
Baxter, and a Director of our Society, 
was honored recently by his native State. 
On January 8, of this year, in the Hall 
of Flags in the State House, Augusta, 
Maine, occurred the unveiling of a portrait 
bust of Governor Baxter. Present at the 
ceremony were the present Governor, 
Edmund S. Muskie, Walker Hancock, 
sculptor and Benjamin Butler, Chairman 
of Committee of Legislature. 

We are particularly pleased at this 
tribute bestowed on Mr. Baxter, because 
of his great interest in our work and 
because he has been a member of our 
Board of Directors for many years. 


Something to Think About 


AY and June are the months for 

birds nesting. How many lumber- 
ing operations are done in these same 
months? A great many, generally— 
beginning in April. 

When the power-saw buzzes and the 
trees fall, countless fledglings drop to 
earth as the trees are felled. Fortunate 
are the small birds that are killed in the 
crash. The others slowly die. 

Many people never think of this catas- 
trophe. Many people simply do not care 
—but those who do must turn aside, heart- 
sick. 


—Marion P. Howard 
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Reverence for Nature 


By William G. Vinal 


Emeritus Professor Nature Education, University of Massachusetts at Amherst 


Gan eres for life” was the way 
Albert Schweitzer put it. How- 
ever, a man of his stature must also have 
high regard for the moods of a lake, for 
the majesty of the mountains and for the 
symbolism of the campfire that gives back 
to the air and the soil that which the 
wood fuel has borrowed from the sun. 
A nature philosopher surely would not 
by-pass the law of nature that always 
arranges the molecules of silica into a six- 
sided quartz crystal nor would he overlook 
the march of the big dipper around 
polaris, the sky clock that announces the 
orderly procession of heavenly bodies. 


The Alvord Wildlife Sanctuary, set 
aside for all mature, is unique in that 
it is the first wildlife sanctuary of humane 
society. It is founded on the basis that 
animals are dependent upon plants which 
in turn must have soil for existence. In 
nature, animals are not set forth as an 
individual cat, or deer, but as a part of 
an environment. Each unit is integrated 
with all other units. 


A humane worker reads that a Conser- 
vation Workshop will be held at Alvord 
Sanctuary and subsequently he arrives at 
Bear Island, full of anticipation and eager 
to widen his horizon. The first morning 
there is a session on “Stump Scouting.” 
What has that to do with “Kindness to 
All Life?” Yes, the tree had “worms” and 
Doctor Woodpecker had performed an 
operation. The operation was successful 
as the tree recorded it. Isn’t that far 
removed from humane education as this 
humane worker knew it? 


The camp weather bureau! That's a 
laugh! Don’t be too sure, though. Take 
Hurricane Audrey. The bayou folks didn’t 
heed the U. S. Weather Bureau because 
the Lord had promised never again to 
destroy by flood. The good people found 
themselves stumbling for dry land with 
alligators and water moccasins. Three 
hundred and fifty humans stacked in an 
ice house because they couldn’t or wouldn’t 
heed a weather forecast. The sequel can 
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Island resident. 


be much nearer home. July 18, 1957, 
during the drought plague, a forest fire 
sprang up in the Felsway Reservation, 
Medford, Massachusetts. Wildlife suffered, 
and the Stoneham MDC Zoo received 
seven racoons, four baby skunks and a 
dozen birds, all fire refugees saved by 
local residents. 


Our cigarette-smoking friend now saw 
the justice of not smoking in the Alvord 
Sanctuary Wildnerness and the purpose of 
a Weather Bureau. As a_ progressive 
humane worker he could now be con- 
victed on three counts—stumps, weather 
bureau and forest fire. Of course, he could 
refuse to think, to see, to investigate, and 
to answer questions for fear of incrimina- 
tion. He was not that kind. Not only 
this humane worker, but to the majority 
of the brotherhood there are many un- 
expected answers to be found at the 
Sanctuary. Why do deer eat the bark off 
a tough old apple tree, a bitter staghorn 
sumac, and young hemlocks full of tanic 
acid? The answer is—survival. That is 
why explorers to the North Pole ate rock 
tripe. Why do deer chisel the bark off 
with only their lower front teeth? 
(Ruminants do not have upper chisel 


teeth.) Why do deer gnaw these trees 
only in winter? (There is plenty of 
herbage in summer. Food is short in 
winter.) As a humane worker, why 
don’t you put out food in winter as a 
regular practice? (This is akin to pam- 
pering people. The individual who 
struggles for existence comes out better 
in the long run.) 


The moral of every animal story on 
Bear Island is not so evident. Let's reach 
a little deeper into Bear Island lore for 
faint whispers of animal life. Take an 
old stone wall. How did the huge glacial 
boulders get there? The answer is ox 
power. How did it come about that the 
veteran red oaks line up with the walls? 
A stone wall is a squirrel runway, the red 
squirrel this time. He plants acorns for 
winter food. He sometimes forgets where 
he plants them. That is the tax he has to 
pay to posterity. Does a red squirrel 
who has staked out a claim on top of 
Bear Island Plateau go down to the lake 
every morning for a drink of water? If 
not, how does he get a drink? Such 
puzzlers add spice to the sojourn. 


Many “Off Islanders” would come to see 
the Sanctuary—some just out of curiosity. 
But the students (not necessarily college 
graduates) who would come—-see, listen, 
delve into the secrets that they might go 
and do likewise. Then there are those 
who might come to seek tranquility, but 
they would come and continue to run 
around the same tred mill of their every- 
day life, for they have been robbed of all 
that means peace. Some will give Bear 
Island a going over, but will fail to join 
the effort. Others will discover that .a 
certain lichen is the reindeer’s lettuce, 
that mushrooms are food for the slug and 
the squirrel. Such little incidents will be 
exciting. They will become dedicated to 
wildlife observation as tied to winds, sun, 
and rain. They will better understand 
their home planet and maybe create 
another “Island model” out of their new 
information. That is a hope! 
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Birds 
By Donna Gould(9) 


I love the birds as they lie 

I hope none of them will die 

When they nest 

I love them best. 

I know when they have a baby bird 
Because It may be heard. 

When they die 

I always cry. 

When they are dead I pray 


I love them more every day. 


The Incredible Mrs. Pepper 


By David Lamoureux (Age 11) 


How many can you count? 


UR cat, Pepper, is truly incredible. She has been run over 

by a car and recovered in amazing time. She has acquired 

some amazing habits. In the morning when she wants to go 

outside she runs upstairs in the bedroom and jumps on the bed, 

then runs to the door. When she wants to come in, she jumps 
up on the windowsill and looks in the kitchen window. 

I have never known her to scratch anybody or anything. She 

has had more litters of kittens than we can count. 
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My Cat Alexandra 
By Terri Dickerson (Age 10) 


NE summer in 1957 there was a cat crying at our door. 
She wasn’t ours. I wanted to let her in the house but 
my parents said no. They let me feed her, though. She was 
still at our house a week later. We had no other animals so I 
asked if I could keep her. After a lot of coaxing they finally 
said I could. I decided I would name her Alexandra because it 
was original. In February 1957 we had to move from Connecti- 
cut (where we lived) to Texas. I didn’t know what we would 
do with Alexandra but the day before we left we found her a 
home. I’m looking forward to seeing her again when we visit 
Connecticut. 


HUKOSS 
OURSELVES. 
2.SHORT FoR”) AM”. 


5. Two LETTERS 
OF THE ALPHABET. 
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9. RaiLRoad ABBY. 
» How ANIMALS 


DRINK WATER. 
I1-To PuLL By Force. 


4. PERCH STATE - ABBY. 
S.RAINy MONTH - ABBY: 


\8.To DRoOP. 
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My Dream Pet 


By Phyllis Mason 


I WOULD like very much to have a Pekingese for a pet. 
I would like the Pekingese I have to be black or fawn- 

colored, with a very bushy tail. 

The lion-like.look makes them look handsome and real cute. 

I'd like my pet to be unusual in some way. Such as waking 
me up on time in the morning to get ready for school. Put my 
notebook in a place where it will be handy to pick up in the 
morning. I'd also like to teach him tricks. Such as bringing the 
paper to me. Walking on his hind legs, etc. I also want him 
to expect certain things of me: such as his daily walk, a pat on 
the head after he brings the paper, a weekly scratch behind the 
ear, a bath, etc. Even though this can only be a dream I would 
really like a Pekingese. 
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Four Flufty Cats 


By Susanna Parsons (Age 9) 
Smiling Sylvester is black and white, 
Little Miss Midnight is black as night. 


Tiger Riono is yellow as butter, 


And Johnny Success likes to play in the gutter. 
When a dog comes by each one bristles up, 
Even if it is a small playful pup. 

On the back porch two are sunning, 


Out in the sunshine two are running. 


Tropical Fish Lovers 
By Carolyn Taylor (Age 10) 


I HAVE a 5 1/2 gallon tank, where I have two angelfish, 
three zebra-fish, two platies and one snail. 
I had a swordtail and he swam next to Cleo, the angelfish. 
It was just like love. 


My fish are loved by my family. I have no brothers nor sisters. 
PS. 


I have one goldfish and three turtles. I love them too! 


Laster 
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N October of 1956 an unidentified car 
drove along a country road near New 
Paris, Indiana. Apparently for no reason 
it stopped. Soon a heartbroken collie was 
abandoned to her fate. 


Days passed and the dog waited beneath 
a tree, both day and night. To each 
approaching car she cast a glance of 
anticipation. A few dog fanciers at- 
tempted to coax the animal into their 
cars. Unable to recognize a familiar face, 
however, she ignored each attempt. 


In a nearby field stood a pair of horses. 
Occasionally an observer came too close 
and the dog, apparently frightened, would 
run to their companionship. 


The dog was growing steadily weaker 
and the elements had taken their toll. A 
man and his wife began to make nightly 
visits to the tree with food for the hungry 
animal. Although she showed genuine 
interest in her new-found friends, she 
refused to leave her watching post. Being 
true dog lovers, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
MacManus accepted the challenge of 


My Dog 


A little spot of brown, 

With eyes of deepest black, 
A tiny bark of welcome 
Whenever I come back. 


Little toes of sharpness, 
A tongue of brightest red, 
Ears that stand up high 
To hear what I have said. 


A little spot of sunlight 

That never can be still, 

Whose every wish is granted, 
No matter what my will. 


But we are very happy 

To be his prisoner bound, 
For love like his is rare 
And it’s very seldom found. 
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befriending this homeless collie. It took 
almost a month, but perseverance paid 
off. As a last resort a neighbor child was 
taken to the scene. The girl called the 


Jeannie, the homeless collie. 


My Friends 


By Mrs. Barbara Skharrett 


The frog, the bee 
Are friends with me. 
The little mouse 


Plays in my house 
And squeaks. 


The lamb, the cow 
Love me somehow. 
And Tom, the cat 


Lies on the mat 
And purrs. 


The dog, the wren 
Greet me again. 

The horse says, “Neigh” 
And turns my way 
And smiles. 


By Esther M. Mishler 


dog and soon they were both in the 
MacManus car. 


Arriving home they carefully cared for 
and cleaned up their new acquaintance. 
Then began a training process for both 
master and dog. Jeannie was apprehen- 
sive of her new surroundings and ignored 
her new name. Demonstrating patience 
and love they won the collie’s respect and 
soon, too, they learned how to calm her 
unnecessary fears and unrest. In a short 
while Jeannie became a well-mannered 
“boarder.” 


The happiness she has given to the 
small community has become almost a 
legend. For in her daily walks she greets 
each person like a long-lost friend. Her 
very presence is a splendid reminder to 
aid in the elimination of animal cruelty. 


Jeannie has definitely fared well since 
her heartless abandonment; and certainly 
the new owners have gained something 
too. So in this instance of animal mis- 
treatment a benefit was gained by both 
the animal and the MacManus household. 


Very Important Pussy 


By Rowena Cheney 


A stately lady she, 

A queen 

Crowned with a heritage 

Of grace, 

With silent footfall, 

Quiet mien, 

She walks aloof, 

Yet claims her place 

Beside the fire; 

Ascends her throne, 

An old, blue-cushioned rocking chair 
She knows as hers 

And hers alone. 

Contentedly she drowses there 
And with no loss of dignity, 
Rewards us 

With the gentle purr 

W hich testifies 

That fate (and we!) 

Are being very kind to her. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 
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S. P. C. A. 
NOTEPAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit —- Northampton Branch 


Choice of (Please Check) 


Package of 12 — $1.00 
Box 372 ci 
Mass. No. of packages ................ Amount enclosed $ ....................... 


Please send order to address at left. 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred | was with 


the material in POPULAI DOGS looking 
forward to > next 11 abo “_Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
DOGS 
yt., $3; 2 yrs., $5 


Sinaia Veterinary & Breeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia "3 Pa. 


Dont Miss Out 


Our brand new 1957 Bound 
Volume of DumMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is a low, 
low $2.50. 

Please send check or money order 
to OUR DuMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE Ss. P. C. A. 


R 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 
Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 
credited to this phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends, new readers of our magazine, 
new animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps 
learn to appreciate animals more than ever. 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals; this is your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) 
at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscrip- 
tions for only one dollar! , 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this 
opportunity to save money and yet send this magazine where you think 
it is needéd and wanted. You may order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! However, this offer does not apply to 
renewals of subscriptions already being received. 


This offer will be good from March through August. Act now! Fill 
in the blank below and send it to us with your check or money order for the 
number of subscriptions-you desire. Our special price is good only when ac- 
companied bythe blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for G................ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: : 


(Please print or type the following information) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1958 AND DOES 
NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


| é 
| 
| 
{Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
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